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THE VARIABILITY OF THE POPULAR VOTE AT 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 



F. STUART CHAPIN 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 



The stability of political tradition is a condition of considerable 
sociological importance. If political traditions are relatively stable 
they will furnish under ordinary conditions the guaranty of a con- 
sistent public policy. If political traditions are rigid and inelastic 
then public policy will not be likely to show a progressive adapta- 
tion to the changing social and economic conditions of national 
life. From being a source of strength their inertia will become an 
obstacle to advancement. If they find their only justification in 
precedent, in use and wont, their approval in mystic sanction and 
appeal to sentiment alone, then these political traditions will cease 
to be guaranties of progressive public policies. If, on the other 
hand, pohtical traditions are unstable and vaporous, if they rest 
upon wild fancy divorced from fact, and if they depend for their 
potency upon emotional display or mob action, then the situation 
is equally unfortunate. 

The group of partisans which adheres to a pohtical tradition is 
a composite aggregate. It is never an immixed product consisting 
entirely of those who follow its tenets with bHnd allegiance. Nor 
does it consist alone of individuals whose stand is the result of 
reasoned action. Large numbers have ranged themselves by per- 
sonal feeling or class prejudice. Professor Giddings voices my 
idea when he says, "the membership of a political majority exhibits 
a complete gradation of mental development, from a quick and 
sensitive intelligence at the margin, where independent voting 
occurs, to stupid bigotry in the unstimulated interior of the mass.'" 
This description of the composition of a pohtical majority applies 
equally well to the composition of the tradition-adhering group. 
Indeed, it would be illmninating to compare pohtical groups with 

' Franklin H. Giddings, Democracy and Empire, p. 183. 
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reference to the numbers of individuals constituting this margin. 
We could say that the group which contained the largest margin 
of independent voters was, on the whole, a group with more elastic 
political traditions than the group with a smaller margin of inde- 
pendent voters. If historical analysis showed an increasing 
diversity in these margins we could safely assume the change as 
evidence of a decreasing rigidity in political tradition. 

It is a statistical fact that the variabiUty of the popular vote for 
president as between the States of the Union is on the increase. 
Instead of the popular vote for president as between states becom- 
ing standardized as time goes on, it is actually becoming diversified. 
We have a situation in which the response of large numbers of 
individuals, geographically grouped, is increasingly variable with 
reference to a given political stimulus. If the political action of 
these individuals grouped by states showed increasing numerical 
agreement, we might say that it was due to the standardizing effect 
of political tradition. The fact of the matter is that the political 
action of these individuals grouped by states shows an increasing 
mmierical variability, and it becomes important to determine 
whether this increasing numerical variability is evidence of inde- 
pendent pohtical action. 

The variability of the popular vote for president is shown by 
the series of standard deviations in Table I, columns II and III. 
The variability of the Republican vote for the Repubhcan nominee 
for each presidential election since 1856, is shown by the series, 
73-100-98-103-96-111-127-131-147-143-202-194-224-203. The 
variabiUty of the popular vote for the Democratic nominee is shown 
by the series, 51-73-91-95-81-107-114-123-141-143-142-152-130- 
148. The real significance of these two series is better grasped after 
an examination of Chart I where the standard deviations are 
plotted as ordinates over the corresponding presidential year as 
abscissae. 

The essential point to be noted is the rapid increase in the 
variabiUty of the popular vote since 1856. This increase has been 
steady with but minor fluctuations and holds for both RepubUcan 
and Democratic votes in almost equal degree. The apparent 
divergence since 1892 should not receive too serious consideration. 
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In connection with the increasing variability of the pohtical 
votes of the two principal parties, it is interesting to note the 
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Chart I. — ^Variability of popular vote (median taken) 



behavior of the variability of the percentages of those of voting 
age who actually voted these years. This variabihty series is 
given in column IV of Table I and the plot for this series is shown 
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in Chart II. It will be seen that the variability of the percentages 
of those of voting age who actually voted increases in practically 
the same ratio as that of the other two series and follows closely 
their fluctuations. See Chart III. 
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Chart II. — ^Variability of percentage voting (based on median) 

The extent to which this increasing variability is evidence of 
real independence in voting must now be considered. The question 
of causation is here concerned with what I shall term statistical 
causes and extra-statistical causes. If the increasing variability of 
the series is due to mere chance arrangement of the figures then we 
have a case of statistical causation. If the increasing variability 
is due to independent voting then we have a case of extra-statistical 
causation. 
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If the increasing variability is due to mere chance arrangement 
of the figures then the two most powerful statistical causes are: 
(i) The admission to the Union from time to time of new states 
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Chart III. — Variability of popular vote and variability of percentage voting 

with a small voting population. This would serve to intensify the 
divergence between the number of votes of the small states and the 
number of votes of the large populous states and would increase 
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TABLE I 

Variability of Republican and Democratic Votes at Presidential Elections 

BY States and VARiABiuxy as Percentages ob Males op 

Voting Age Voting at Presidential Elections 



PHESIDEN- 
TIAt 

Election 
Year 


Standaso Deviations 

01 


Standard 
Deviations 
oePekcent- 

AGES OE 

Males oe 

VoTiNO Age 

Voting 


Medians 
OF Percent- 
ages 

VOTINO 


Ntjuber ox States Showing ot 
Percentage Votino 


Republican 
Votes 


Democratic 
Votes 


For 
Period 


Decrease 


Increase 


I 


n 


m 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


vin 


1856. . . . 
i860.... 

1864 

1868. . . . 

1872 

1876 

1880. . . . 
1884. . . . 
1888. . . . 

1892 

1896 

1900. . . . 

1904 

1908 


73 
100 

98 
103 

96 
III 
127 
131 
147 
143 
202 
194 
224 
203 


SI 

73 

91 

95 

81 

107 

114 

123 

141 

143 
142 

152 
130 
148 


177 
124 

^H 
148 

157 

IS3 
190 
198 
209 
205 


64.4 
75-9 
73.8 
713 
74.0 
66.8 
71. 1 
63.4 
58-4 
60.5 


1868^1872 
1872-1876 
1876-1880 
1880-1884 
1884-1888 
1888-1892 
189 2-1896 
1896-1900 
1900-1904 
1904-1908 


19 

2 
20 
21 

9 
26 

IS 
28 

34 
18 


9 

38 
10 
II 

22 

8 

25 

n 
3 

17 



ExpiAKAHON OF Table I 

Column II) Standard Deviation of Republican Votes, was obtaiaed by 
computing the standard deviations of the votes by states for each election 
year. For example, the figure 73, opposite the year 1856, was obtained as 
foUows: the Republican votes by states for 1856 were arranged in series of 
descending magnitudes; the figure 53 is the standard deviation or mean square 
variation of this series. The procedure was similar for the other fig^ures in 
column n. Column III was obtained in manner similar to column II. 

Column IV, Standard Deviations of Percentages of Males of Voting Age 
Voting, was obtained by computing the standard deviations of the percentages 
in the columns of Table 11. Only the standard deviations of the percentages 
for the years 1872 and following were computed, as it was believed that the 
accuracy of the percentages for years prior to 1872 was uncertain. 

Column V, Medians of Percentages Voting, gives the simple medians of 
the series of percentages of the colunms of Table II. 

Columns VII and VIII were obtained as follows: a careful study of the 
percentages of Table II showed that for the period 1868 to 1872 a certain 
number of states showed decreasing percentage voting while others showed 
increasing percentage voting and some remained practically constant; the 
figures in columns VII and VIII represent the number of states showing this 
increasing or decreasing percentage for the period indicated. 
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Source 

The source used by the writer for the number of votes cast by political 
party, by state, by presidential election was the compilation published in the 
Fact Book (published by the Current Literature Magazine Publishing Co.) 
under the direction of Dr. Francis Rolt-Wheeler of the Current Literature 
Publishing Co. of New York. The data were compiled for the first time from 
official figures provided especially for the purpose by the secretaries of state 
for every state in the Union, by the respective chairman of the Republican, 
Democratic, SociaUst, Labor, Prohibition, and other parties for every state, 
by the chairmen of the national comrnittees of the political parties, by the 
personal records of presidential candidates, and forms the most authoritative 
data upon the subject. 



the variability of that year's series. (2) The unequal increase of 
population of voting age as between different states. Thus, a very 
large increase in the voting population of the most populous states 
would intensify the divergence of potential voters as between the 
states and might cause the increasing variability of that year's 
series. 

That the variability is not a result of the first consideration is 
shown by Table III. The year of greatest increase in the Demo- 
cratic variabihty was 1876, when the figures increased from 81 to 
107 and yet no new states voted Democratic in 1876. In 1880, 
when Colorado voted for the first time, Nevada was already a 
member of the Union and cast a smaller Republican and Demo- 
cratic vote than did Colorado. In 1892 five states voted for the 
first time, but were obviously not the cause of the Republican 
variability because Nevada, already in the Union, cast a Republican 
vote smaller than any of the five. The variability of the Demo- 
cratic vote for 1892 may have been increased by the voting of the 
new states, Wyoming or South Dakota, because these states 
brought a new vote smaller than any other vote, thereby increasing 
the divergence. But it is to be noted that 1892 was a year of 
decreasing variability for the Republican vote and the year of 
slightest increasing variability of the Democratic vote, so that it 
cannot be claimed that the admission of the new states was a cause 
of the variability. Table III also shows that the admission of 
Utah in 1896 and of Oklahoma in 1908, was not the cause of vari- 
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ability for those years, for at both of those years there were other 
states in the Union with smaller votes, i.e., Wyoming and Arkansas. 
Table III therefore demonstrates that the variability of the popular 
vote is not due to the admission to the Union of new states with 
small vote. 

That the variability is not a result of the second consideration 
is shown by Table IV. The second statistical cause assimied that 
a very large increase of the voting population had occurred, increas- 
ing the divergence and hence the variability. Taking the year 
1876 for the largest increase in Democratic variability (from 81 to 
107), we find by Table IV that the increase in voting population 
for the decade 1870 to 1880 for the four populous states was con- 
siderably less than the increase in the decade 1880 to 1890 at 
which period the Democratic variability did not increase so rapidly. 
Taking the year 1896 for the largest increase in Republican vari- 
ability (from 143 to 202), we find by Table IV that the increase in 
the voting population for the decade 1890 to 1900 was not as great 
an increase as that for the decade 1900 to 1910, at which period the 
Republican variability did not increase so rapidly. Table IV 
therefore demonstrates that the increasing variability is not due to 
the unequal increase of the population of voting age as between 
states of the Union. 

Since the increasing variability is not due to these two statistical 
causes it is probably due to extra-statistical causes. Is the increase 
due to a growth of political independence on the part of a margin 
of voters ? I will examine two considerations: 

I If a majority of the states show at the years of greatest 
increasing variability a higher percentage voting than at the pre- 
ceding or succeeding election year, then we have evidence that the 
increasing variability is due to intelligent voting. 

2. If, at the years of greatest increasing variability, there has 
been the shifting of a margin to one political party or to the other, 
then we have evidence that the increasing variability is due to 
intelligent voting. 

For the more careful study of the first consideration Tables A 
and B have been constructed based in turn upon the more extensive 
data presented in Tables I, II, and V. It will be seen that for 1876 
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the variability of percentage voting is smaller than in 1872 or 1880, 
and that combined with this, 1876 shows a higher median percent- 
age voting. We have a case of lower variability around the higher 
median — an index of intelhgent vote as compared with 1872 or 1880. 
It will also be seen that for 1876 more states showed their highest 
percentage voting than in 1872 or 1880. Moreover, while a 
majority of states, 19 as to 9 and 20 as to 10, showed decreasing 
percentage voting in 1872 and 1880, the year 1876 showed a large 



TABLE IV 

Increase in Population op Males of Voting Age 

(From the U.S. Census Volumes) 



State with Small Population 


1870-1880 


1880-1890 


1890-1900 


1900-1910 


Colorado 


67,314 
4,482 
8,263 

43,844 


71,312 

16,695 

9,261 

42,239 


20,788 

22,440 

6,459 

66,570 


85,940 

56,931 

7,889 

90,379 


Idaho 


Delaware 


West Virginia 




State with large Population 


1870-1880 


1880-1890 


1890-1900 


igoo-lgio 


New York 


249,850 
228,401 
171,708 
185,757 


360,898 

367,585 
275,816 
190,887 


415,316 
355,370 
328,793 
195,757 


651,808 
491,787 
341,726 
272,043 


Pennsylvania 


Illinois 


Ohio 





Obtained from census figures of number of males ol voting age for decades. 



majority of states, 38 as to 2, having an increase in percentage 
voting. For the year 1896 there is a higher median percentage 
voting than in 1892 or 1900, and 13 states show high for 1896 as 
against i and 3 high for 1892 and 1900, respectively. Moreover, 
the majority of states in 1896 show increase percentage voting 25 
to 15, as against majorities showing decreasing percentages in 1892 
and 1900. For these reasons it is beUeved that the increasing 
variability is due to increased percentage voting, which in turn is 
evidence of increasing poUtical intelhgence. 

Tables VIII and VI show respectively, the position of any state 
at every election year with reference to the percentage voting, and 
compare the states showing the highest and lowest percentages of 
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32. Oklahoma 

33. Oregon 

34. Pennsylvania 

35. Rhode Island 

36. South Carolina 

37. South Dakota 

38. Tennessee 

39. Texas 

40. Utah 

41. Vermont 

42. Virginia 

43. Washington 

44. West Virginia 

45. Wisconsin 

46. Wyoming 


Number, high or 
low 

Median percent- 
ages 



•s 



•3^ 



OJ M C) 
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TABLE VI 

Comparison or States Showing Highest and Lowest Votes Cast in 

1876 AND 1896 



1872 



1876 



iSSo 



i8g2 


i8g6 


80.2 


97-5 


88.6 


96.2 


89.2 


9SI 


79-7 


88.8 


82.0 


88.3 


723 


87.2 


76.9 


85.0 


83.0 


834 


72-3 


83.6 


67.1 


82.0 


72.8 


82.0 


17.2 


18.2 


28.6 


2S-9 


42. S 


34-3 


52-7 


3S-4 


34-5 


38.3 


SO. I 


47.6 


S4-7 


5if> 


S5-7 


61.6 


68.4 


52.1 


56.0 


S3-4 



Highest Percentage 
in 1876 

Indiana 

South Carolina. . . 

Nevada 

Nortli Carolina. . . 

Florida 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Mississippi 

New Jersey 

Iowa 



96.0 
96.1 
89s 
89s 
88.2 
87.0 
82.4 
82.3 
81.2 
80.0 



94-4 
83.0 

52-7 
81.8 
83.6 
87.7 
78.6 

48.4 
81.8 
77-4 



Highest Percentage 
in 1896 

Illinois 

West Virginia. . . 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Wisconsin 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Texas 

Lowest Percentage 
in i8g6 

Mississippi 

South Carolina.. , 

Louisiana 

Georgia 

Florida 

Rhode Island. . . . 

Arkansas 

Massachusetts. . . 

Alabama 

Washington 



80.7 
80.9 
92.2 
85.7 
83.4 
85.6 
77-S 
85.5 
67-3 
62.4 
560 



Lowest Percentage 
in 1876 

Rhode Island. . . . 

Texas 

California 

Massachusetts.. . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Georgia 

Arkansas 

Maine 

Oregon 



311 

42.6 

38.3 
47-4 
44-3 
715 
SS-8 
63 -4 
52. 6 
S3 



38.S 
49.6 
S40 
56.4 
S8.o 
62.0 
62.2 
63.8 
65.6 
69.8 



38.0 

63s 
So.o 
S6.i 
67.7 

7S-7 
49.0 
S8.6 
76.7 
68.4 



TABLE A 



1872 


1876 


1880 


81 


107 


114 


177 


124 


134 


64.4 


75-9 


73-8 


12 


12 


5 


Low 


High 


High 


19 


2 


20 


9 


38 


10 



Source 



Democratic variability 

Percentage voting, variability 

Medians of percentage voting 

Number of states showing high or low 

percentage voting 

Number of states showing decrease or 

increase percentage voting 



Table I, col. Ill 
Table I, col. IV 
Table I, col. V 

Table V 



Table I, cols, 
and VIII 



VII 



TABLE B 



1892 1896 1900 



Source 



Republican variability 

Percentage voting, variability 

Medians of percentage voting 

Number of states showing high or low 

percentage voting 

Number of states showing decrease or 

increase percentage voting 



143 
153 
66.8 

High 
26 



190 
71. 1 

13 
High 

IS 

2S 



194 
198 

63.4 
3 
High 

28 



Table I, col. II 
Table I, col. IV 
Table I, col. V 

Table V 
Table I, cols, 
and Vm 



vn 
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voters voting for 1876 and 1896 with preceding and succeeding 
election years. 

The second consideration must be studied in the light of the 
data presented in Table VII. A study of the Republican pluralities 
(+) for the ten most populous states for the year 1876 shows that 
in seven states out of ten the plurality for 1876 was less than for 
1872 or 1880 and the Democratic plurality of Indiana was less than 
the Republican plurality for Indiana in 1872 or 1880. For 1896, 
as compared with preceding or succeeding election years no such 
relation holds. Repubhcan plurahties decrease and increase, and 
Democratic plurahties become Repubhcan pluralities. But it is 
this very change in the size and allegiance of pluralities that is 
indicative of a shifting margin of inteUigent voters. The increasing 
variability is in large measure due to this shift, because a study of 
the size of the plurahties of 1896 shows greater divergence between 
them than between the plurahties of 1892 or 1900, and a much 
greater divergence than between the pluralities of 1872, 1876, 1880, 
or 1888. 

From the analysis of these considerations it can be concluded 
that the increasing variabiUty of popular vote at presidential elec- 
tions is real evidence of an increasing independence in voting. 
IntelUgent political action seems to be on the increase in approxi- 
mately the ratio shown by the increasing variabihties of the popular 
vote at presidential elections. The other aspect of this change is 
the evidence it presents that the rigidity of our pohtical traditions 
is decreasing. The increasing variabiUty of the popular vote in so 
far as it is evidence of increasing independence of pohtical action 
shows a growing impatience with the restraints of political tradi- 
tion. The marginal shift is excellent proof of this. The negative 
aspect of the increasing elasticity of our pohtical traditions is 
shown by the increasing number of pohtical parties since 1856. 



